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a For the Companion, these last was “Little Savage.” His father had 
. “1 STUTTERING FIELDER. paid a good many fines for him, and now he 
. A group of boys were gathered on the common, thought it might possibly do him good to be locked 
rired in ground a couple of their schoolfellows, who were up thirty days alone. .. 2, 
engaged in settling a difficulty by that most dis- ein 
ame," graceful of all ways, a fight. Every motion of the 
‘noma two young combatants was keenly watched, and as A GOOD DRINK. 
ckeeper I one OF the other got the advantage the shouts of Of all the good-natured faces that ever beamed 
their respective juvenile partisans rose in encour- in laughter, and caused a glow of pleasure to 
Pome agement, or called in sharp concert for fair play. look upon, that of Ned Brown’s was among the 
5 One was a fierce-looking little fellow, with curly most attractive. He was the son of poor parents, 
ie hair and wicked black eyes, and even had he not but although his clothes were occasionally orna- 
conttm. [a beeD in an actual fight you might have known he mented with a cleanly patch, his good humor 
ive mea hada fighting temper, by just one glance at his face. and happy temper, made him a companion and fa- 
0 His companions nicknamed him the “Little Say- vorite of all the boys, and the girls of the village 
ding we ” seemed by no means inclined to look upon him with 
‘oe The other was a tall, dark boy, almost a man indifference. Ned’s exuberance of spirits some- 
a grown, with a face rather gross than cruel, and so times “boiled over” into reckless fun. No one, 
8 on this awkward in his movements that while no one would however, had a kinder heart, or was quicker to do 
HILL. judge from his looks that he could begin a quarrel, a generous, manly act, than he; but it was as im- 
os you might be certain that he would get the worst possible for him to repress the overflowing playful- 
of afight. He went by the name of “Stuttering ness of his nature, as for a bird to abstain from fly- 
ween Fielder,” and was in school that day the first time ing. His love of fun led him into many a scrape, 
sipt of the for the winter. which in his soberer moments, he was heartily sor- 
Familiar) The struggle between the two young belligerents ry to have participated in. He was one of the best 
—_ grew hotter and stronger, and at length both tum- scholars in school. His memory was quick and re- 
nit bled into the snow in a close clinch, howling, foam- tentive. It seemed to take him but half the time to 
opment a img, and pulling hair, like a pair of bull-dogs. A learn his lessons that it took ordinary boys. Some 
D. Lmw, general acclamation went up from all the boys, and of us thought that he ought to have double les- 
ud Fuun HR there is no telling how long the hateful scene would sons, to keep him employed, for there was little 
, LITERS have lasted, or how badly the quarrelsome young- peace for the scholars who sat near him, after he 
vorS2i H sters would have fared at each other’s hands, had was ready for his next recitation. The master cer- 
ward MH not the schoolmaster come along and separated tainly regarded him with more favor than any boy 
Burs, Hl them, taking each by the collar, and holding them in school,—he could hardly help it,—but Ned often 
nee. By apart to get cool, as he said. suffered from a vigorous application of the long, 
mes, 1ém¢, It was school time the next minute, and the tall black ferule, for his pranks, as tears instead of 
0, cloth, HB fighter went in and took his seat, as he was bidden, & GOOD DRINK. laughter, in his roguish eyes, abundantly testified. 
enone but “Little Savage” ran home as fast as he could One bright Saturday afternoon in early summer, 
(Prete scamper, with a bloody nose, and looking very some half dozen of the village boys—Ned among the 
, 60 cents mad. He belonged to a well-to-do family, and had a | next neighbor, he attempted to obey the command | bond fellows, dressed in horrid-looking disguises, ; number—went to the woods and a densely covered 
\smo.co fa fither to take his part, but the other boy was poor, | of his teacher. There was a gurgling sound in his | sprang out of the willows after him, with loud | brush meadow of a neighboring town, to hunt for 
Reap Wel. and had scarcely any friends. Besides, his size was| throat, his face turned purple, his eyes seemed | voices, one of which he recognized as that of “Lit- birds’ nests. It wasa warm day. The fresh leaves 
By Lou *%gainst him, so that whenever he had a difficulty | starting from his head, his breast heaved, and the |tle Savage,” and gave hot chase, like so many | wore a soft, velvet hue. Luxuriance and beauty 
nae vith a small boy, though that boy might be as old| jong, hard words that he could not pronounce, | wolves after a deer. prevailed everywhere. The birds chirped and 
ombe. Witt 1s himself, and twice as smart, the impression was | crowded for utterance in him one upon another so| Poor Fielder—terror lent wonderful speed to his | sang as blithely as though our little company of 
to gole apt to be circulated among the scholars that the| thickly and painfully that it seemed as if he would | feet, and it is doubtful whether his pursuers would | boys were their friends and companions. It was a 
S$. By dn tall fellow was mean and dursn’t deal with any one/ burst open in his convulsive effort to read. |have caught him if he had not attempted to cut | cruel mission we were on. Every strain of melody, 
of his own bigness. The schoolmaster seemed to| When he had struggled over the words of one | across lots and stumbled over a hummock. and every scene of beauty and sweetness that fell 
TER. get the same notion, for he looked very sternly at| paragraph, after a fashion—and to all appearance | The cowardly pack were upon him the instant} upon the ear and met the eye, wasa gentle protest 
Fielder, and evidently was prepared to punish him | the operation cost him as much pain as the ferul-/ that he fell, and laying hold of him roughly, with | against the purpose of our hearts, 
for the next bad thing he did, whether great or|ing—the poor fellow was told to sit down. He/| oaths and insults they forced him to a pond, where| But, there is no mistake about it, boys who seem 
” small, was quiet for awhile, looking every now and then | they threatened to duck him if he did not answer | naturally kind-hearted, show at times cruelty that 
$7,00. Itcame his turn to read by-and-by, but instead} at the palm of his right hand, which had been | twenty or thirty absurd and dirty questions which | is incomprehensible. In these moodsit is astonish- 
of rising as the rest did, to go on with his part of] beaten to a blister, but before long he managed to| they put to him. ing with what relish they inflict pain upon creatures 
ORLD. the lesson, he sat still, looking stupidly at the mas-| signify that he wanted to go home, and the school-| Fielder obeyed very meekly, and stammered out| whose helplessness should appeal irresistibly to 
. ald ter and then around upon all the scholars. master, who by this time had begun to feel rather | yes or no to everything, until his persecutors grew | their generosity and tenderness. Ned and the rest 
= “Read, Fielder,” said the teacher. badly for having punished the boy so severely, | sick of this amusement, and mounting him on a/ of us, I am sorry to say, were no exception to this 
ave Still he did not move. readily gave his consent. log, obliged him to repeat after them the soliloquy | general rule. 
seneaes = “Why don’t you read?” asked the master, ex-| That was the last of Fielder’s going to school|of Hamlet on death. Poor Fielder, shaking from; ‘The afternoon passed pleasantly. Ned was full 
Dollars titedly. for that winter. A good many boys called to see | head to foot with fright and cold, stuttered more | of life. Two or three sparrows’ and robins’ nests 
Still no answer. the unfortunate fellow, some out of mere curiosity, | painfully than ever, but that only gave relish to the | were obtained, and in high spirits we turned our 
“Get up and read, this instant!” thundered the | and a few out of sympathy, for the feeling had be-| sport which his lawless enemies were making of| steps towards home. As we neared the edge of a 
tow thoroughly enraged schoolmaster. gun to prevail that Fielder, poor and stupid as he| him, and with loud laughter at bis broken per-| piece of woods that bordered upon the long reach 
Still Fielder kept his seat, and, exasperated out| was, had been abused, and deserved to be be-| formance, mingled with threats that it should be his} of brush meadow through which we had been 
Piatt rT of all patience at such disregard of his orders, the | friended a little. So it came about at last that the | last speech if he didn’t finish it, they forced him| searching most of the afternoon, we came upon @ 
‘seseeoel | Master stepped quickly up to him, and seizing him | tide turned in his favor, and against “Little Sav- | about half through it, when, becoming tired of this| cool, shaded spring, its clear waters oozing from 
pe THE Mt by the collar, sent the awkward and apparently re- age.” mode of torture, they ordered him to strip off his| beneath the edge of a gravelly bank. How re- 
Ler ve fractory boy sprawling into the middle of the floor.| The schoolmaster saw Fielder’s mother, and | coat and jacket, freshing it looked, heated and thirsty as we were! 
for yoursell By the time he had gathered himself up the mas-| made a handsome explanation of the affair at the| The terrified boy demurred, and the young vil-| Ned sprang to it with a shout, and kneeling upon 
pry tet had produced his hard, round “ruler,” and seiz-| gchool-house, expressing his regret for its occur-' lains falling into a dispute just then about the man-| its grassy edge, scooped the clear liquid in his 
; do count 12 Fielder’s right hand he laid a dozen blows upon | rence, and saying some encouraging things in be-' ner in which they should dispose of him, he en-| hands, and drinking, bathing his face, roguishly 
Labels, Cx © the flat palm about as hard as he could strike, till | half of the poor boy. joyed a minute’s respite from their pestering; but | joking and laughing all the time, looked the very 
1g; Nose the poor fellow winced under the punishment, and} «TJ.ittle Savage” heard of all this, and it vexed | in the midst of it, Little Savage, swearing he would | embodiment of rolicking boyhood, overflowing with 
1, $12; Ne cried like a child. him terribly, so he determined, like many other | make short work of it, thrust poor Fielder off the| mirth and life. It was a very pleasant picture. 
“Now will you read ?” said the master. very mean people we know, to have his revenge | log into the water. But boys haven’t much regard for pretty» pictures, 
— s “Ok-k-k-k-koo-koo-wh-year,” sobbed stuttering | out of Fielder, as though he were to blame for the| Seeing what they had done, the cowardly chaps | especially at such times. While Ned was thus en- 
r, BosTo® Bl Fielder. kindness shown him at his own expense. He laid |then took to their heels, leaving their victim to | gaged, chattering like a blackbird to some of us in 
a It was too bad, but he hadn’t any friends, and | in with a number of larger boys as bad as himeelf, | save himself as he could. It was chilly weather, | front, there was evidently mischief brewing in his 
N the whole school laughed at him, and the master | to waylay Fielder on the first opportunity and flog | before the end of March, and the pond was still; rear. Two or three of the boys were hurriedly 
’ > Tequired him to read. him. partly frozen, so that by the time Fielder had| whispering to each other. There was a laugh 
~ The piece which came to the class in course for} The moon was shining brightly one spring even- | crawled out of the water he was almost dead with | among them, then the foremost made a bound, and 
ae Teading that day, was in the old National Precep-| ing some time afterwards, upon a long and lone-|cold. He managed to get home, however, in his with a push that had more of force than tenderness 
tor, and a hard one. The best of the scholars could | some road that ran through a meadow with a row | wet clothes, but was confined to his bed with ain it, sent Ned sprawling and spluttering at full 
do little more than recite the verses as they stood | of willow thicket on each side, when Fielder, who | dreadful fever for two months. length into the water. There was a pause, then a 
[ASS., upon the page, without pretending to give the | happened to be passing that way, heard some pecu-|- Complaint was made to the grand jury, and | chorus of laughter, and Ned was greeted from all 
Proper accent and emphasis of the sentences, and | liar sounds not far from him, and stopped to listen. | though poor Fielder could not identify all the boys | sides with jeers and questions that were more ir- 
ADVANCE. as for poor Fielder, who, to say nothing of the im-| The sounds were not repeated, but he soon heard | who had abused him, yet the neighbors were thor- | ritating than sympathetic. He scrambled slowly 
~y — pediment in his speech, had enjoyed fewer advan-' some one whisper, and ‘make a slight rustling in | oughly aroused about the matter, and at last the|to the grassy bank, his clothes from neck to feet 
| tages than almost any pupil of the school, you may | the bushes, and being very timid, he turned about |fellows were convicted on circumstantial evi- wet and dripping, and with nothing of anger in his 
Suess what pitiful work he would make of it. and ran for home at the top of his speed. dence, and such as could not raise money enough | look, but a resolute twinkle in his eye, made for the 
Taking the book which was offered to him by his 


No sooner had he begun to run than four vaga- 





to pay their fine were carried away to jail. One of perpetrator of the outrage. There was a scramble 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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among the bushes, then screams of laughter, and a| 
confusion of legs and arms that made it impossible | 
to distinguish one boy ftom another, and when the! 
two appeared again, there were other clothes wet, | 
and dirty, and dripping, as well as Ned’s. 

Happy, thoughtless days of boyhood. They soon} 
passed, and are among the memories never to be | 
erased. Ned is a man now. Kind-hearted and| 
considerate, while he loves to call to mind the | 
mirthful hours of early life, his memory lingers | 
with regret upon the cruelty that led him to bring} 
distress to the sweet singers of our fields and | 
woods. He feels that no thoughtlessness can ex- | 
cuse such conduct, no mirthfulness can palliate 
such cruelty. | 
| 
| 
| 





THE FAMILY. 





WORSHIP OF THE CROWS. 


The Hindoos are so foolish as to think that the 
spirits of the dead pass into the bodies of animals. | 
It is taught in their shasters, or sacred books, that | 
men must pass through 8,400,000 births in order | 
to become free from sin. For some reason un- 
known to me, and very likely little known to them- 
selves, they have fixed upon the crow as the bird 
in which the spirit of a dead friend is mostly to be 
found. 

The crow in India is not wild, but very tame and 
bold. He builds his nest on a tree directly be- 
fore the door of a house, is always ready to pick 
up the crumbs when the tablecloth is shaken, and 
when véry hungry is known to come in through a 
window and help himself to a piece of bread from 
the table, or even snatch it from the hand of a 
child who is too young to defend himself. 


THE FEAST, OR ANCESTORS’ DINNER. 


The crow is very shrewd and cunning in many 
of its ways, and shows a rare degree of bird wis- 
dom, which I think may be one reason why he has | 
been raised to such honor among the Hindoos. 
These people make a feast for the crows once a 
year, which they call ‘Ancestors’ Dinner ;” but 
why they feed them only once a year, when the 
birds want food every day, I have never heard 
themexplain. They sometimes also make offerings 
to their departed friends twelve days after their | 
death, and these are given to the crows. I saw one 
of these ceremonies a few months ago, of which I 
will tell you. 

One Saturday in January, I pitched my tent un- 
der a sweet acacia tree, on the bank of a small 
stream, near a village. The next morning, soon 
after sunrise, I noticed about a dozen men on the 
bank of the stream, preparing a feast for the crows. 
There was one brahmin, or priest, among them, 
directing the others, who doubtless expected a bet- 
ter dinner than the crows for his pains. Accord- 
ing to his orders, the chief person (whose friend 
had died) made three little piles of sand in the dry 
part of the bed of the stream. On each of these 
he set up a little flag, about a foot high, and near 
it an earthen vessel, with a cake of unbaked dough. 
This was the feast. When all was ready he kneeled 
down before it, and prayed to his dead parents to 
come and accept it. Then all the men withdrew a 
little way, and sat down to wait for the crows to 
come and eat it. ‘They think if the crows partake 
of it before any other animal has touched it, this is 
a sign that their ancestors are happy, and pleased 
with them; if not, they are offended; so they are 
very concerned to have the crows come and taste it | 
first. The crows had been on the watch, and soon 
came, alighting on the ground near the food. They 
did not at once pounce upon it, however, but, as if| 
wishing to assure themselves that there was no 
trap, advanced with caution, cawing and talking | 
among themselves, in a manner quite fitted to con- | 
firm the poor Hindoo in his belief that there was | 
something more than bird knowledge in them. | 
Just then a kite (a larger bird than the crow) came | 
flying along, and, seeing the table spread, it con- | 
eluded to invite itself to dinner. It commenced | 
sailing around just above the cakes, before making | 
1 swoop and carrying off one of them. ‘This would 
have put an end to poor Hindoo’s peace of mind, 
so he began to throw stones at the kite, to drive it 
away; in doing which, he frightened the crows | 
also. These, however, soon returned, while the 
poor kite, finding it was not welcome, went off, and 
did not, like some very impolite people, again in- 
trude itself upon a dinner party where it was not! 
wanted. Becoming tired of the delay, the brahmin | 
told the man to call upon his ancestors again. So| 
he began bowing down to the crows and saying, | 
“O, good sirs, why are you angry? Do come.” In 
a feW moments the birds, satistied that there was | 
no danger, began eating. And the men, being as- 
sured by the brahmin—after receiving his fee—that 
all was right in regard to their deceased friends, re- 

turned to their homes. 








ANOTHER FEAST. 


a man made a feast for his kindred who had died, | 


and invited the crows, as their representatives, to 
come and partake; but nota bird appeared. It 


happened that a company of English soldiers were | 


encamped near there, and a cow was killed for 


them; this drew all the crows together, so that the | 
man could not find a single guest for his dinner. | 


After calling on them till he was tired, he went 
near the butcher’s stand and began stoning the 
crows away, hoping some of them would go in the 
way of his feast. This was certainly a very rude 
way to get his friends to come and dine with him, 
and it is wonderful that he was not afraid of offend- 
ing them. Butin regard to this superstition, the 
people have a convenient way of calling the crows 
their ancestors, and continuing to treat them as 
birds. In this case, the man had no remedy but 
to return and watch his prepared feast, driving 


fi 


away other kinds of birds, dogs, and such unin- 
vited guests, till near evening, when some crows, 
passing near there, on their way home for the night, | 
spied the dinner, and soon relieved their supposed | 
relative from his trouble. » 

Such is crow worship, as it is practised by mil- | 
lions of people in India. It would be merely | 
amusing, were it not that such sad doings are fatal 
to the soul. The ignorant worshipper flatters him- 
self he is very devout, when there is not the least 
love to God in the heart. It is with such foolish | 
notions that Satan fills the minds of this people, 
and leaves no place for the pure truth of the Bible. 

Some of the young who read this have had a 
dear friend or relative who died. happy in the love 
of Jesus. They know that friend trusted in a 
Saviour who cannot deceive them, and they now 
think of him as with that Saviour in glory. How 
blessed the privilege to be permitted to think of 
our friends thus! But.the poor Hindoo has no 
such source of comfort; so he seeks to assure him- | 
self that his friends are happy, by feeding the 
crows, and by the promises cf the crafty brahmin. 

Dear children, be thankful that you have heard 
the precious name of Jesus, and have the Bible 
that contains His promises, “true and faithful.” 
And will you not pray for these children, who have 
never heard that blessed name? Pray for those in 
and around Ahmednuggur, fur there are mission- 
aries and native converts here, publishing the glad 
tidings of salvation. 


STORY OF A JACK-KNIFE. 


In 18— a youth, then living in Maine, owned a 
jack-knife. He loved to trade. So the first op- 
portunity he had to exchange his knife, he did so, 
and secured in return for it a gallon of West India 
rum. ‘This he retailed, and with the money it 
brought purchased two gallons, and eventually a 
barrel, which was followed in due time by a large 
stock of alcoholic liquors. In the course of a few 
years he got rich, and became the squire of the 
district, through the possession and sale of the 
jack-knife, and an indomitable trading industry. 
He died worth $80,000. This was divided by tes- 
tament among four children—three boys and a girl. 
And now the iniquity of the father, in selling that 
which was a cause of misery to his neighbors, was 
visited upon his children. They commenced at 
once a course of folly and extravagance. ©The 
daughter married unfortunately, and her patrimony 
was soon thrown away by her spendthrift of a hus- 
band. ‘Two of the sons died of dissipation and in 
overty. The daughter also died. The last son 
ved for many years on the kindness of those who 
knew him in prosperity. He also died suddenly 
and unattended in a barn, where he had laid him- 
self down to take a drunken sleep. On his pockets 
being examined all that was found was a strin 
and a jack-knife! So the fortune that begun wit 
a jack-knife, only left its simple duplicate. We 
leave the moral to be drawn in whatever fashion it 
may suggest itself to the reader, stating that the 
story is a true one, and all the facts well known to | 
many whom this relation will doubtless reach. | 
This example also helps to prove the truth of the | 
old adage that “Ill got gains don’t last long.” 
God’s penalties may be long delayed, but they are | 
sure to be inflicted sooner or later. 











SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





DEATH OF AN INDIAN CHIEF. 


A number of Indian chiefs, from the powerful | 
and warlike tribes on our Western frontier, lately 
visited Washington. We presume their visit was | 
proposed by our authorities to conciliate, by affabil- 
ity and attention, their good will, and that they | 
might see how strong we are numerically as a peo- 
ple. The admonition they will thus receive of the } 
danger of provoking war by outrages from their | 
tribes, will no doubt be a wholesome one. One | 
of these chiefs died at Washington, after a short | 
illness. His name was Yellow Wolf. An ex-| 
change paper says: 





He was buried on Sunday, at the request of the | 
surviving Indians, “as the white brethren were.” 
The government furnished the coffin, which was a | 
very fine one. About half an hour before he died | 
his companions commenced to paint his face, hands | 
and feet with a red paint, and then securing new 
clothing and new blankets, they arrayed the dying 
chief in them. 

A few moments before expiring, Yellow Wolf 
sent for Major 8S. G. Colley, the Indian agent for | 
that and other tribes, and taking the agent’s hands, | 
said to him: “We have come a great way to see | 
|our great father, and make peace. I have seen | 
the big father, and am at peace with every one— | 
| with the Great Spirit and with the great father— | 

and I am now going to lay down and sleep with 
| him here.” 


‘ | As soon as the chief expired, his companions 
In the village where we stopped two days before, | took his bow and arrows and broke them in halves. | 
They were then made up in a bundle together with | 


his other effects, and buried with him, as also his 


buffalo robes and blankets, and all that he owned | 


at the time of his death, A large silver medal, a 
present from President Jefferson to Yellow Wolf's 
ancestons, was buried with him also. ‘This has 


been handed down from father to son since the | 


; 


days of President Jefferson, and is a connecting | 


link between the present and the past which should 


be placed in charge of the government. But the In- | 


dians insisted upon its interment with Yellow Wolf. 
Yellow Wolf was rg fifty years of age, and 
Major Colley, the agent of the tribe, and of the In- 


dians in their section, says he is a serious loss, as | 
he was always disposed to peace, and ruled his peo- | 
ple justly but firmly. Another strange fact con- | 


nected with his death is, that when the delegation 
| was about leaving their Western homes, the family 


— 


of Yellow Wolf implored him not to leave, and|temper, broke through the sides of his prison. 
were so persistent in their efforts to induce him to | house, and made his appearance on the top of the 


remain, as to follow the delegation for miles, and | 
with tears and lamentations vainly endeavored to | 
dissuade him from going. 
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SPRING VOICES. 


“Caw, caw!” says the crow, 
“Spring has come again, I know, 
For as sure as I am born, 
There’s a farmer planting corn ; 
I shall breakfast there, I trow, 
Ere his corn begins to grow.” 





“Quack, quack !”’ says the duck, 
“Was there ever such good luck ? 
Spring has cleared this pond of ice 
By her magic, in a trice, 

Just as Goodman Drake and I 

Its smooth surface wished to try.” 


“Cluck, cluck !”’ says the hen, 

“Spring-time has come back again ; 

Every day an egg I lay 

In the barn amongst the hay, 

And I scratch the field all over, 

Where the farmer sowed his clover.” 

“T’whit, t’whit!” say the birds, 

(I can understand their words) 

“Will you be my little love, 

And live with me in yonder grove ? 

O, how happy we shall be 

When our speckled eggs we see!” 

Bob-o-link—link—link, 

Stopping at the brook to drink, 

Looks up at the broad blue sky, 

Thinks upon his nest close by, 

Carols forth a joyous lay, 

Spreads his wings and flies away. 

Joys breathe in the opening sprin 

Forth from every living r+ tng ° 

Birdies warble, brooklets leap, 

Flowers waken from their sleep ; 

Let our hearts, these happy days, 

Sing in grateful songs of praise. 
Child’s Paper. 
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THE SON’S APPEAL. 


Many children have been favored by God in 
leading their fathers and mothers to Christ. An 
affecting incident of this character lately occurred 
in Fall River. The circumstances are given below, 
as related by a gentleman residing in that place. 


A little boy was converted, during the late re- 
vival in Fall River, who was only ten years old. 
He was a bright, intelligent little boy. His father | 
and mother were utterly thoughtless on the subject 
of religion. ‘They had not attended any place of 
worship for pore: Immediately after little Willie’s 
conversion, he became exceedingly anxious about 
the salvation of his father and mother. When his 
father came in, he would run and spring into his 
lap, and putting his arms around his neck, he 
would say, 

“T want you to come to church with me. I want 
you to be a Christian. I want you to go to heaven 
with me. I want you to love Jesus right off.” 

And so when the father entered his own door, 
he would be sure to meet Willie pressing him to 
come to Jesus and to come to church. At first 
the father made every effort to divert the mind of 
the boy and turn the subject. But it was of no 
use. The boy was continually preaching and per- 
suading. At last the father said, one evening, 

“Wife, I think we had better go to church, if for 
nothing else, to satisfy Willie. I cannot stand his 
importunity any longer.” 

RS that night they both went with their little 
son to the prayer-meeting. Strange was the sight 
to see those two in the prayer-meeting. Never 
had they been there before. The meeting had only 
well begun when the father went forward to the 
altar, and addressed his friends and neighbors, say- 
in 





Friends, if you think Jesus can have mercy on 
such a sinner as I am, I want you to pray for me.” 

His face betrayed deep distress. Instantly the 
little boy was on his feet, and running around 
through the crowd looking for his mother; and 
when he had found her, he took her by the hand, 
and begged her to come and kneel beside his father. 
With some reluctance she went and knelt, and the 
son knelt between his parents. The minister with- 
in the altar called on some one to pray. He at- 
fra pe it and broke down. Then the minister 
tried, and he failed. Then the whole congregation 
were melted into tears before the Lord. The re- 
sult was that in a short time the father, and soon 
afterwards the mother, were converted. The father 
said he had heard some of the best preachers of 
New York, but he had never heard any preaching 
so touching and powerful as the preaching of his 
little Willie—“Come to Jesus, father! come to 

—_ +oo>—_—__—_ 


Jesus !” 
AN UNWELCOME PASSENGER. 


My young friends may perhaps have heard a lit- 
tle of both Havre and Paris, though they may have 
seen neither the one nor the pr aks Havre is a 
French seaport, and Paris, as you know, is the 
French capital. Some summers and winters have 

assed since old Walter Wynn was at Paris, but 
fre remembers still all the principal places in that 
great city. 


carriages. 

How long the snake amused himself in sporting 
on the tops of the carriages was only known to him. 
self. At last, however, he poked up his head go 
near the engine-driver that the poor terrified man 
raised a cry of distress and terror. 

You may be sure that soon there was a pretty 
commotion. The train was stopped. M. Hebert 
and his two African servants were called upon to 
secure the boa-constrictor, and the passengers, ag 
the alarm ran from carriage to carriage, were terrj. 
fied at the danger they were in. 

It was some time before the snake was made q 
captive, for he wound himself round the machinery 
of the engine, and seemed determined not to be 
taken. M. Hebert and his attendants had quite 
enough to do to conquer him. At last they suc. 
ceeded in getting him into a stronger box thay 
that out of which he had broken. 

So great was the consternation among the pas. 
sengers that many of them could hardly make up 
their minds to travel on by the same train as the 
boa-constrictor. 
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ANNIE’S SAVINGS-BOX. 


“There is one of my glove buttons gone,” said 
sister Kate, as she was preparing to go out. “Hoy 
provoking it is! A glove looks so untidy, up. 
fastened.” 

“Just wait a minute, sister,” said Annie, “I be 
lieve I have some glove buttons in my box,” and 
opening the lid, she took out a little tin mustarj 
box, and pouring the contents in her apron, soon 
found the required article. Her handy little needle 
and silk quickly sewed it on, and she was well re. 
paid by a kiss from her sister, and a hearty, “Thank 
you, Annie dear; your little cabinet of curiosities 
is a perfect gold mine. You can always find the 
right thing there,” and she tripped down the steps 
quite satisfied that all was right. 

“How long have you had that box, cousin 
Annie?” asked Ned, who was spending a week at 
the house. 

“Ever since she can remember, I guess,” said her 
mother, laughing. ‘She always was a careful little 
thing, from the time she could toddle about the 
floor. She used to make little collections of but. 
tons, and tamarind stones, and I do not know what 
all, when she was only four and five years old. It 
is a good habit, though, and I am sure we areal] 
indebted to her every day of our lives. It would 
be a curiosity to keep an account, some day, of the 
calls she has.” 

“I think I will do it,” said Ned. 

find a paper and pencil ?” 
Annie opened the little box again, and took out 
the half of an old envelope she had saved, cutting 
off the torn side, and a Fittle piece of pencil some 
one had swept out of doors. 

“You can set down three things, to begin with,” 
she said, laughing—“a glove button, piece of paper, 
and pencil.” 

Just then little Martha came running in, the 
string off her bonnet, and she in “such a hurry.” 

“Run to Annie,” said her mother, who was busy 
making mince pies. 

Up went the box lid, and this time a little bag, 
containing all sorts of odds and ends of old strings 
and ribbons, was overhauled. The right thing was 
sure to be there, and taking a threaded needle from 
a cushion, it was sewed on in a minute’s time, and 
Mattie was dancing off to. her play. 

“Number four,” said Ned, just as father came in 
and asked Annie if she cculd find him “a good 
strong tow string. He wanted to mend his harness 
enough to drive to the harness maker’s and have it 
repaired.” Another little bag was produced, which 
contained just what was wanted, and with a “Thank 
you daughter, you are a treasure and so is your 

ox,” he went his way. 

“Just take your work, and don’t stir from that 
corner to-day,” said Ned, “you'll be wanted. You 
might set up astore. If they all had as many cus 
tomers these hard times, they would thrive. Well 
Tommy, what can we do for you ?” . 

Tommy did not deign to glance at his cousit, 
but went straight to Annie. 

“I have lost my mitten, sister, and I can’t make 
a snow man without it. Can’t I have another?” 

“Now I guess you are at a stand, Annie,” 
Ned; “your resources will fail for once.” 

Annie smiled, and said to Tommy, “If sistet 
will give you another mitten, will you go out and 
look hard for the lost one ?” 

The little fellow promised, and was bid to go and 
warm his feet by the fire a little while. Anmle 
took out a paper pattern and a bit of thick cloth, 
which was quickly sewed up, all in fifteen minutes 
time. Ned looked on, dumb with admiration, a 
secretly resolved to learn a lesson. t 

Who else would like to set up such a savings 
box? It is very easy and very delightful, and 
what is more, will be very useful, not only to yout 
self, but to those around you. It will help, 0% 
| to form a good habit, which will be of lifelong ad- 
vantage to you.—Chronicle. 
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THE WATCHWORD. 





There ,is a railroad between Havre and Paris. 
A short time ago a very unwelcome passenger 
made his appearance on the railway train running 
upon this road, sadly frightening many of the tray- 
elers. 

The train, it seems, carried a collection of wild 
beasts, about to be shown at Paris. 


Gerard, the lion-tamer. There was also in the col- 
lection a boa-constrictor, said to be seventeen feet 
long. The snake was shut up in a box that hung 


under the caravan in which the wild beasts were, | 


and whether it was that he was offended in not be- 


ing treated as a first-class passenger, whether he | 


was annoyed in being cooped up so closely, or 
whether he wanted to look about him and on a 
little of the world, I will not say ; but certain it is 
that he grew dissatisfied. So he gave way to his 


The crea-' 
tures were under the care of M. Hebert, a friend of 


In one of the great rock-galleries of Gibraltar, 
|two British soldiers had mounted guard, one # 
| each end of the vast tunnel. One was a believing 
| man, whose soul had found rest upon the Rock oi 
|Ages; the other was seeking rest, but had nd 
| found it. : 
It was midnight, and these soldiers were gone 
| their rounds, the one meditating on the 
| which had brought peace to his soul, the other 
|darkly brooding over his own disquietudes 
| doubts. 
Suddenly an officer passes, challenges the former, 
and demands the watchword. ‘The precious 
of Christ!” called out the startled veteran, fo rd 
| ting for a moment the password of the night, 
uttering unconsciously the thought which was 
that moment filling his soul. Next moment 4 
icorrected himself, and the officer, no dou 
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amazed, passed on. But the words he spoke had! furniture and golden toys. When he was four 
rung through the gallery and entered the ears of! years old his grandmamma, who was a queen, 
his fellow-soldier at the other end, like a message | brought him a quantity of elegant birthday pres- 
fom heaven. It seemed as if an angel had spoken, ;ents. The little boy looked at them all very pa- 
or rather as if God Himself had proclaimed the good | tiently, and then went to the window to watch the 
tidings in that still hour. “The precious blood of | rain falling outside. It was very wet, and he was 
Christ !” Yes; that was peace! His troubled | not allowed to go out; so as he stood at the win- 
soul was now at rest. That midnight voice had | dow there were little drops running down on both 
spoken the good news to him, and God had carried | sides of the glass. “Don’t you like your toys?” 
home the message. “The precious blood of| asked his grandmamma. “O yes, I like them very 
“at 1? much,” said he, “but if you will only let me run 
Strange, but blessed+ watchword; never to be | about in that beautiful puddle, you may take back 
forgotten. For many a day and year, no doubt, it all the things you have given me.” 
yould be the joy and rejoicing of his heart.—Juve- | It is quite right that we should be fond of water, 
nile Instructor. for we could not live without it much longer than 
afish. All the fruits and vegetables of which we 
are so fond are largely composed of water, and as 
much as five-sixths of our own bodies is of the 
same material. This is why we can live without 
food a great deal longer than we can without drink. 
In fevers people go without solid food for weeks, 
yet if they had no drinks they would die of thirst 
In a very short time. It is well for us that water 
is plenty. Nearly three-quarters of the whole 
world is covered with it, and there is always: a 
great deal of it overhead in the sky. You often 
see the broken clouds looking like waves of the 
sea; they are waves of a very light sea, lighter 
than air, and floating on it as snow and ice float on 
the river. Water is almost always beautiful; in 
the white clouds and whiter snow, in the sparkling 
icicles and dewdrops, in the clear brooks that ripple 
over moss, and in the ponds and lakes that are like 
great blue eyes looking up to the sky. It is beau- 
uful when it is at work, turning mills, and carrying 
ships, and watering flowers; but if it lies idle for a 
long time, it becomes as ugly and hateful as lazi- 
ness itself.— Spring field Republican. 


REVIEW BY THE PRESIDENT. 


President Lincoln lately reviewed a portion of | 
the army of the Potomac. The sight was a grand | 
one, and is thus alluded to by a correspondent of| 
the Newark Sentinel, who presents also some re- | 
gections, Which show that high positions of honor | 
and of power are not positions of ease and com- 
fort. It seems to young people a splendid thing to 
be President of the United States, or to be at the 
head of a nation as king or queen, but many a 
yeary head, burdened with the cares and, perplexi- 
ties of a crown, or of the Presidential chair, has 
moaned forth its longings for the quiet and happi- 
ness so Often found in the poor man’s humble 
home. 

Last Friday our corps was reviewed by Presi- 
dent Lincoln and Gen. Hooker. The ground was 
about two miles from our camp ; a large, open space 
suitable for the evolutions of from 15,000 to 20,000 
men. The spectacle was very fine as the corps, 
division, brigade, and regimental staffs marched in 
review past the President each at the head of their 
respective commands. The troops looked and 
marched extremely well. 

Mr. Lincoln was driven on the ground in a four- 
horse ambulance, escorted by a company of lancers. 
Mr. Lincoln’s suite was brilliant, and he was very 
conspicuous from his height, and the stove-pipe 
silk hat he wore, perhaps the only one in the field. 

As I looked at him thought what heavy cares 
must be under that hat!—what tremendous re- 
sponsibilities attach to this man in the crisis 
through which we are passing! May God give him 
grace and wisdom to do all his duty. And let 
Christian people at the North pray for him that he 
may be the pilot chosen of God to navigate the | 
ship of State safely through all these rocks and 
whirlpools. “Our country! God save our coun- 
try.” 








THY MOTHER. 


Be gentle to thy mother; long she, bore 
Thine infant fretfulness me silly\youth ; 
Nor rudely scorn the faithful voice that o’er 
Thy cradle prayed, and taught thee lisping truth. 
Yes, she is old; yet on thy manly brow 
She looks, and claims thee as her child e’en now. 


Uphold thy mother; close to her warm heart 
She carried, fed thee, lulled thee to thy rest ; 
Then taught thy tottering limbs their untried art, 
Exulting in the fledgling from her nest; 
And, now her steps are feeble, be her stay 
Whose strength was thine in thy most feeble day. 


Cherish thy mother ; brief perchance the time 
May be that she will claim the care she gave ; 
Past are her hopes of youth, her harvest-prime 
Of joy on earth; her friends are in the grave ; 
But for her children, she could lay her head 
Gladly to rest among the precious dead. 


Be tender to thy mother; words unkind, 
Or light neglect from thee, will give a pang 
To that fond bosom where thou art enshrined 
In love unutterable, more than fang 
Of venomed serpent. Wound not her strong trust, 
As thou wouldst hope for peace when she is dust! 





WHAT A CONTRABAND DID. 


Among the company which was working under 
him at Memphis, Capt. Janney said there was one 
very active, sharp, industrious and faithful fellow, 
who left his plantation about twenty miles off. 
Soon after his good qualities had attracted the Cap- 
tain’s attention, his owner, a rebel, came, as they 
often do, with complete assurance, to ask that he 
should be given up to him. Janney assured him 
that the country needed his services, and it could 
not be thought of at present. Some weeks after 
this, the same negro came one morning to Janney’s 
tent and said : 

“There’s a right good fowling-piece, Captain, 
and I want to gib it to you.” 

“Where did you get it?” 

“Got im ob my ole massa, sah.” 

“How is that? What did he give you his fowl- 


O mother mine! God grant I ne’er forget, 
Whatever be my grief, or what my joy, 
The unmeasured, unextinguishable debt 
I owe thy love ; but find my sweet employ, 
Ever through my remaining days, to be 
To thee as faithful as thou wast to me! 


———___—-4 > 
A CHILD’S DEFINITION OF LOVE. 


One afternoon, just after school had closed and 
I was locking my desk preparatory to going home, 
| little Willie stole softly to my side, climbed upon 
the desk, and, putting his arms around my neck, 
kissed me. 

“T love oo, teacher,” he said. 


ing-piece for 2” “Does Willie know what love is?” I asked, in- 
“Didn't gib ’im me, sah; I took ’im.” quiringly. 
“When ?” pail “It’s what makes us dood to folks,” he replied at 
once. 


Ye night.” 
“Has your master been here again ?” ; 

“No, sah, I been down dah, to de ole place, my- ’ — AFRICAN’S PRAYER. | 
self, lass night, and I seed de gun dah, and I tort! _A little African was one day heard to pray thus: 
he was a rebel and he ortn’t to let hab a gun, and | “Lord Jesus, my heart bad too much. Me want 
lort to take ’im away ; tort dat was right, Captain, | to love you, me want to serve you, but my bad 
wasn't it? He aint no business wid a gun, has | heart will not let me. O Lord Jesus, me can’t 
he? Only to shoot our teamsters wid it.” )make me good. Take away this bad heart. O 

“What sent you out there ?” Lord Jesus, give me new heart. O Lord Jesus, 

“Well, I went dah, sah, for to get my wife an’; me sin everyday. Pardonmesin. O Lord Jesus, 
chile, dat war dah. I tried to get °em nodder way, | let me sin no more.” 
but I was cheated, and had to go myself.” 

“What other way did you try 2” 

‘Til tell you, sah. I want my wife and chile. Dey 
was down dah on de ole plantation. Lass Sunday, 
when we'd got our pay, I seen a white man dat libs 
ober dah, and he tell me if I gib him my money he 

t my wife for me. I had thirty dollars, sah, and 

gib it to him, but my wife didn’t come. SoI 
Went myself. My wife house-servant, sah, and I 
creep up to de house, and I look into de windah; 


he windah was open, and I hear de ole man _ and | arrives here every Saturday, and my mother is ac- 
@ ole woman dare snorin’ in de corner, and I put | 


my head in, and dah I see de gun standin’ by de | customed to read it aloud to me and to my little 
fi’-place. I jumped right in and cotched up de | sister. A few weeks since, you gave us some very 
gun and turn roun’ and hold ’em so. Says I, | interesting stories about dogs.- After reading them 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





For the Companion, 
AN AFFECTIONATE DOG. 
Dear Mr. Epiror,—The Youth’s Companion 








‘Massa, I want my wife.’ ‘You can take her,’ says | to us, mother told us about a dog named Spring, | 
he, and he didn’t say anoder word nor move a bit, | 


{which her father had when she was a little girl. | 


Dor mi i : 
pp he ed rcke prea Sener bres | The account interested me so much that I thought | 


come down wid de chile, and we just walk out ob | : 
| I would send it to you. 


de door; but I tort I'd take de gun. He ain’t no | 
— man, and he orten’t to hab a gun, Captain.| Spring was a very intelligent dog. He understood | 
> take it, sab, won’t you ” a great deal that was said to him. If a cow was' 
es, I'll turn it in for you.”—Hartford Press. pointed out to him in a field a quarter of a mile off, 
| and he was told to drive her out, he would start | 
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ABOUT WATER. off at the top of his speed, and in a few minutes the 
Almost all children are fond of water. Even the cow was seen making tracks out of the field. 
4 kicks yd crows ae — tub, and as soon} When he was addressed as “good dog,” “good fel- 
e can walk or waddle, if his nursery door is | ’ . aa aie 
open, he is out of it and making for the nearest | gts cet cages eri Teena te | 
brook, to the alarm ofall his friends. Boys de- | by jumping joyously upon the person speaking to | 
t to wade in the water; mot country boys|him. He was equally sensitive to blame, and if his | 
re have springs and brooks for playmates, | master said “For shame, Spring,” he would hang his 
with ont banks, are. blue with violets or yellow | head almost to the ground, draw his tail between 
cowslips, but unfortunately city boys, whose |,. 1 d slink f th d hide hi 
oaly “water privilege” is a muddy stream in a gut- | Bis legs, and slink out of the room an goug 
ter. There was once a delicate little boy, born in self. 
* palace and playing in a nursery full of beautiful: . He was very regular in his attendance at church. 





¢ 


He was not allowed to go with the family, but af- 
ter they had gone would follow them, wait on the 
church steps until the service was over, and then 
trot home. 

When one of the family read aloud in the even- 
ing Spring would sit with as much quietness and 
gravity as the oldest member of the family, and ap- 
pear to listen attentively to what was read. He 
could probably have given as good an account as 
some of the children. 

One of the sons of the family had been absent | 
from home for three years, and was expected back. 
Nothing was said to Spring, but he heard the con- | 


versation, and ran down to the place where ne 
| 





stage was to arrive, which was some distance from 
the house; and when the stage came in, and my | 
mother’s brother was on board, Spring showed the | 
utmost delight, recognizing him as an old friend, 
and jumping on him without intermission all the 
way home. 

My mother went at one time to Troy, which was 
about twenty miles from her father’s house, to at- 
tend school. Her father had brought her down in 
the wagon. No Spring made his appearance dur- 
ing the journey or at the house where she went, 
but the next day, as she was about to leave school 
after the morning exercises, she saw the affection- 
ate dog under one of the desks. He had evidently 
placed himself there to avoid being put in one of 
the classes. She went up to him and told him 
that he was naughty, and must go home. He 
looked at her very sorrowfully, as if unwilling to 
leave her away from home and unprotected, but 
obeyed submissively. At about twelve o’clock the 
same night, he was heard beating on the door of 
his master’s house and asking admittance. Some 
months afterward she returned home quite late in 
the evening, but Spring was on hand, and recog- 
nized her with so much joy and in so demonstra- 
tive a manner that she could hardly reach the door. 

WILLIE. 
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“I TAN DO TO MEETIN’ NOW.” 


There was a little boy in the West whose father 
was a minister, so poor as to be unable to buy 
shoes for his son. ‘The only complaint the child 
made was, that he never “went to meeting.” 

One day the minister received a box of clothing 
from some kind friends at a distance. While the 
box was being opened the boy stood watching the 
process with a bright light in his eyes, and saying, 
“Where are my shoes, pa? Where are my shoes, 

a P”? 

At last his father came to an entire suit of boy’s 
clothes, from cap to shoes. When it was all laid 
out for him to look at he clapped his hands and 
shouted : 

“T tan do to meetin’ now, tan’t I, pa?” 

Bless that little fellow! He valued his clothes 
not because they were rich or pretty, but. because 
they fitted him to appear at church. May God 
bless that “go-to-meeting boy !” 

There is a little fellow among my readers who 
often says, “I don’t want to go to church.” Which 
is the better and happier boy, think you ?—this or 
that? 





—— +> --— 
DIGGING DOWN TO CHINA. 


My little brother was very fond of asking ques- 
tions. When he was about three years old, he 
wanted to know the shape of the earth, and when 
told it was round, wanted to know what was under- 
neath us. On being answered China, he conceived 
the idea of digging dows to it; so he took the fire- 
shovel, and for several days worked with all his 
might. One morning, soon after he went out to 
resume his labor, he came running in, his eyes 
staring, and his little cheeks all aglow, exclaiming. 

“Q mother! mother! I have got down to 
China, for the little Chinamen are looking right up 
at me! O,come quick and see!” Of course we 
had to follow; and, on arriving at the spot, what 
should we see but a large sized toad, and several 
smaller ones, that winked and blinked at us, sure 
enough, like so many Chinese.—Children’s Guest. 








DR. RADWAY’S CLEANSING SYRUP, 
CALLED 
RADWAY’S RENOVATING RESOLVENT, 
WILL CURE INHERITED MALADIES. 


There is a specific blood poison which may be and often is 
transmitted from generation to generation. Such is the virus of 
Scrofula, Syphilis, Cancer, Salt Kheum, and of many other Glan- 
dular and Skin diseases. This terrible hereditary and constitu- 
tional taint has been supposed to be beyond reach of medicine, 
and in many royal and noble families of Europe it has been a dis- 
gusting heir-loom for centuries. But for all the developments of 
this foul element of disease a cure has been discovered and ap- 
ne The proofs are indisputable that RADWAY'S RENOVAT. 


NG RESOLVENT removes not merely the symptoms, but the | P. 


source of Constitutional Disorders —cures net only the disorganiz- 
ing Ulcers, Eruptions, Sweilings, Discolorations, Pains, and other 
bodily evils, resulting from the inherited taint, but actually revo- 
lutionizes the constitution itself, and enables it to throw off for- 
ever the transmitted cause of these fearful visitations. 

One to stx bottles will cure every species of Skin Diseases, from 
Chronic Syphilis, Scrofula, Ulcers, Stramerous Discharges from 
the Ears, Sore Eyes, Nose, &c., down to a common pimple. 

Ladies suffering from Chlorosis, Whites, Weakening Discharges, 
may rely upon a cure by the use of one or two bottles. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE, OR SIX BOTTLES 
FOR FIVE DOLLARS. 
DR. RADWAY & CO., 
OFFICE 87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
ga SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 17-2w 





Cc. & A. SPRING, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


SEWING MACHINE NEEDLES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
17 HARVARD PLACE, (opposite OLD SOUTH CHURCH.) 


PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 
MRS. A. ALLEN, 
A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


Her preparations for the Hair have not only the largest sale in 
the United States and Canada, but within the past few years, to 
| supply the immense demand from foreign countries, depots for 
their exclusive sale have been opened in London and Liverpool. 
Also in Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 


Is suited to both young and old. It atrengthens the Hair, pre- 


vents its falling or turning grey, and imparts to ita beautiful, 
| glossy appearance. 


It never fails 
TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 

To its Original Youthful Color. 
IT Is NOT A DYE, 


but acts directly upon the roots of the Hair, giving them the nate- 
ral nourishment required. producing the same vitality and luoxu- 
rious quantity as in youth. It will restore it on bald places, re- 
quires no preparation of the hair, and is easily applied by one's 
self. One bottle will usually last for a year, as after the hair is 
once restored, occasional applications once in three months will 
ensure against grey hairs tothe most advanced age. 


THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. 

THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTIFIES. 
MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 

WORLD'S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 


is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dressing alone 
often restores, and never fails to invigorate, beautify and re- 
fresh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky and glossy,and disposing 
it to remain in any desired position. 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 


whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal. Nolady's 
toilet is complete without it. The rich, glossy appearance impart- 
edis truly wonderful. It cleanses the Hair, removes all dandruff, 
and imparts to ita most delightful fragrance. It will prevent the 
Hair from falling out, and is the most economical and valuable 
Hair Dressing known. Millions of bottles sold every year. 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


HAIR RESTORER 


AND 
ZYLOBALSAMU™M. 


THE GREAT UNEQUALLED PREPARATIONS FOR 
RESTORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING 
AND DRESSING THE HAIR. 


VALUABLE TESTIMONY. 


Rev. A. WEBSTER, Boston, Ms., writes: “I have used, through 
the advice of personal friends, Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair 
Restorer and Zylobalsamum, for several montlis past, with great 
effect and entire satisfaction. Lam now neither bald nor grey. 
My hair was dry and brittle, but has regained the softness of its 
earlier years.” 

TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION, 


Rev. H. V. DeGEN, Boston, Mass., writes: “That Mrs. S. A. 
Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum promote the 
growth of the hair where baldness has commenced, I have the ev- 
idence of my own eyes.” 


DOCTORS APPROVE. 


Dr. J. R. DittincuaM, Edgartown, Dukes Co., Mass., writes 
“One of my family whose hair had been grey for a number of 
years, commenced using Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restor- 
er and Zylobalsamum, Without any faith in its virtues, but con- 
trary to expectation, the hair is now of a natural color, life-like 
and beautiful.” 

ONE BOTTLE DID IT. 


Rev. S. B. Morey, Attleboro’, Mass., writes: ‘The effect of 
Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s World's Hair Restorer has been to ‘change the 
crown of glory’ belonging to old men to the original hue of youth. 
This was done by a single bottle. Others of my acquaintances 
have used it with the same effect. The Zylobaisamum I regard 
as aninvaluable dressing for the hair.” 


EVERYBODY PRAISES. 


Rev. Wm. Portevs, Stanwich, Ct., writes; “Mrs. 8S. A. Allen's 
World’s Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum have met my most san- 
guine expectations, in causing my hair to growon bald spots. I 
have recommended it to my friends, and they all speak highly of 
it, after use.” 

THOROUGHLY TESTED. 


Rev. H. J. CAMPBELL, pastor ofthe First Baptist church, Lan- 
caster, N. H., under date of Sept. 26, 1860, writes: “I have used 
Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Kestorer and Zylobalsamum, 
and can cordially recommend them to those who wish to have 
their grey hair restored to its original color. I am satisfied that 
the Restorer is nota Dye, as I have thoroughly tested it.” 


FROM A DISTINGUISHED MINISTER. 


Rev. B. P. Stone, D..D., Concord, N. H., writes: “Having 
made an experiment of Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s World's Hair Restor- 
er and Zylobalsamum, I can truly say it is successful. My hair, 
which was quite gray, is now restored to its original color. I 
recommend them to the public as the best articles yet discovered 
for the hair.” 


PRIZES THEM HIGHLY. 


Rev. Amos BLANCHARD, Meriden, N. H., writes : I think very 
highly of Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsa- 
mum. Both myself and wife have used them with the most sat- 
isfactory results.” These preparations are exported largely in 
Europe, and have a world-wide reputation. 


THIRTY YEARS YOUNGER. 


Rev. B. Bruce, D. D., Newmarket, Gallatin, Co., Ill, writes : 
“T have tried Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer and Zylo- 
balsamum. ‘hey actedlikeacharm. My hair is as it was thir- 
ty years ago. If you wish a reference from me, I will give it wil- 
lingly.” 


REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 


8. RANDALL, Es@., Sullivansville, N. Y., says in a letter recent- 
ly, of Mrs. S. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum: “‘It is the best dressing 
for thehair we can get, and the most called for. Her Hair Re- 
storer is a valuable remedy for baldness and greyness. 1 could 
procure many testimonials, but their fame is already too well 
established to require them.” 


PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY. 


Rev. Jas. Hoyt, Pastor of First Presbyterian church, Orange, 
N J., writes: “I have used Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum or 
World's Hair Dressing with very great benefit in my family. lis 
cleansing and healing a removing dandruff, and giving 
the hair a natural and healthy tone and softness, surpass those 
of any preparation known to me.” 


REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 


8. RANDALL, EsqQ.. Sullivansville, N. Y., says,in a letter re- 
cently, of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum : “It is the best dress- 
ing for the hair we can get, and the mostcalled for. Her Hair 
Restorer is a valuable remedy for baldness and grayness. I could 
rocare many testimonials, but their fame is already too well es- 
tablished to require them.” 





ga Wethink that if these fail to convince, nothing less than a 
trial will. Some few dealers try to sell articles on which they can 
make more profit than on these; always insist on having these. 


We aspire to have the best, notthe lowest priced. One bottle 
of the Restorer will last a year; $1,50 per bottle. Balsam 373g 
cents per bottle. 


MRS. 8, A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
HAIR RESTORER 
ZYLOBALSAMUM. 


THE GREAT UNEQUALLED PREPARATIONS FOR 
RESTORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING 
AND DRESSING THE HAIR. 

Sold by Druggists throughout the World. 


DEPOT, 198 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


“COMPANION. 








YOUTIPS COMPANION. 


BOSTON, APRIL 30, 1863. 





From our Correspendent. 


THE COMMANDMENT WITH PROMISE. 


You remember that the Greeks and Romans! 


An obedient 
Gen. Hooker, now Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army of Virginia, was once 
a school boy in Hadley. All who remember him 
have loved to watch him while rising from one post 
of honor to another, and in their chats over the 


called this trait of character piety. 
son was a pious son. 


daily papers many allusions to his boy life are; 


made. 

One remarks, “He was a good boy.” 

Another, “Yes, and a smart one. I have stood 
many a time and watched him while playing ball. 
It was a positive pleasure. There was skill and 
character in every rapid movement he made. He 
threw his whole soul into everything he did.” 

“J remember,” remarks another, “that he was a 
good and generous son. 
cheerfully to support his parents, and although he 
had his own way to make in the world, he never 
neglected or forgot their claims upon him.” 

The boy of 1830 is to-day denying himself that 


his soldiers may be fed. During the last severe | 
snow storm he gave orders that the soldiers’ rations | 


should be transported first. Five miles of Vir- 
ginia mud to be crossed by mules carrying all the 
edibles for that immense army. The order fell 
with severe impartiality upon the General himself. 
Other Generals complained that their delicacies had 
been spoiled by the delay. 

“My men shall be fed before I am fed,” was the 
answer. 


The winter previous the General did not visit | 


Washington, if we except a single instance. On 
this occasion he dispatched his business as soon as 
possible, and returned. 

“I was determined,” said he, “that my men 


should see that I could resist the fascinations of 


Washington society, as I expected them to.” 

Could such a motive have actuated others, Wash- 
ington would not have been thronged with epau- 
letted candidates for government favors, that they 
had not the manliness to win upon the field. 

A boy from a Western city, formerly a pupil in 
our academy, won golden opinions by his obliging 
disposition. A single instance will illustrate his 
character. One morning he did not come down as 
usual when the breakfast bell rang. After some 
time had elapsed, the gentleman with whom he 
boarded went up to his room. 

“Warren,” said he, “your breakfast is waiting.” 

“Thank you, sir,” answered Warren, “but I can- 
not have any breakfast this morning.” 

“© yes,” answered Mr. Crawford, not quite un- 
derstanding his reasons. ‘You have been so punc- 
tual heretofore, that we will excuse your tardiness 
for once.” 

“Mr. Crawford,” said Warren, earnestly, 
awake. I knew that it was time to dress, but I 
preferred, just then, to lie and play with Stone. It 
is my father’s rule, sir, that when I make my choice 


| marry her? 


He worked diligently and | 


| made himself so useful all the morning that diffi- 
| culties vanished apace, and the sky of their domes- 
| tie horizon shone cloudless as bright noonday. 

“You always was a good boy, Arthur,” exclaimed 
| the good mother, her beautiful blue eyes beaming 
| through just a hint of a tear. “Many a hard spot 
has he helped me over when you were little girls; 
tending baby, churning, splitting wood, anything, 
and always with a cheerful face.” 

Here a carriage flashed by the window, and three 
fine young ladies, as bright as the landscape in their 
new toilets, checked their spirited steed right oppo- 
site the door, evidently awaiting the advent of the 
handsome doctor, who had always been ready on 
similar occasions. Away he ran, apron and all, 
| and handed out his genteel visitors with as much 
ease and grace as if his apron and patched jacket 

had been cloth of gold. One of the young ladies 
thought she had a right to lecture him upon the 
subject. Had she, merely because he meant to 
The curly haired pet of the house, 
Hattie, thought not, when she overheard in a cold 
and cruel tone this: 

“Arthur, I was perfectly ashamed of you. Had 
you no more regard for me than to come out in 
|that rig? And then to make that vulgar ex- 
| cuse, that you had been helping mother cord up a 
bedstead. These young ladies are from the very 
first families in T Ya 
| Harriet’s thoughts filled up the silence thus: “I 
| hope Arthur never will marry her. She is not half 
| good enough. If she is so cross now, what will 

she be by-and-by, and to my dear brother Arthur, 
|that—” Here she bit her lip hard to keep down 
| the rising tears. 





| The manly voice that answered was pleasant, but 


| very firm. 

“I might have changed my coat if your horse 
|had not been so restive; but I warn you, Eliza, 
| that I shall do just so again. I shall always help 
{my mother, and I never shall be ashamed to own 
| it in any company.” 

| Forty years after and sister Harriet is putting on 
| her spectacles to read a letter. “Just hear,” she 
| exclaims, “what George Platt has been doing for 
| his father. What a good son he has always been! 
| Well, I believe Arthur will always have at least 
| one child to love and honor him, because he always 
|was so good to his mother.” And as memory 
| wanders back, that morning stands out clear and 
| bright, as a forenoon of yesterday, and she tells the 


Mrs. P. P. Bonney. 


| story related above. 








VARIETY. 





| MULES IN THE ARMY. 


| A good-natured fellow at Fortress Monroe thus 
| writes to the Cambridge Chronicle : 


| A man who cultivates a jovial disposition has a 


| huge advantage over one who does not. I always 


| laugh when I see a jackass. He’s a standing joke. 
Nature has her moods. She is sometimes gay, 
| sometimes sad, and sometimes merciless and unre- 
lenting. Is she then never witty or jocose? 


Cer- 





| 














“J was laugh when I can. Being so disposed, I always | 


in that way I must abide by it, and suffer the con-| tainly she is, and one of her best jokes is the jack- 
sequences. I shall go without my breakfast, be- °° and, as if foreknowing that mankind would 
Minit tinceiiiend ta teiineie Caine burst into laughter whenever they saw him, she has 

cause = aes, fend | mercilessly given him ears to hear it; but patience 
because he is in C——, and would not know it.” | also. Yet his patience has a limit. Now for a 
That hungry boy who went to his recitations | fact. , 
fasting was a hero. be A ——— sa of the race, at Newport 
poe ‘ — | News, who had borne long and patiently the blows 
iat cog ego ont gibes of the teamsters, who had probably been 
| disappointed in life, and had found it a hard road 

that boy’s life.” | to travel, “far from mortal cares retreating,” deter- 
We shall hope to hear of him when a man. mined to end his days. Down he marched to the 
Arthur Platt was never more happy than when | brink of James River. That he might die with a 


, : Z zood conscience, he shook placidly from his ample 
he could assist his mother. One morning Mrs.| oars the memory of the oaths with which they had 
Platt was overburdened with work. Arthur had been filled, deliberately thrust his head under the 


just come home for a visit, with all the honors of a| water, which was not ery than his belly, held it 
newly acquired M.D. upon him. He always put, there until he suffocated, fell over on his side, and 


on hisappael wth ao much eatneas and propriety, | outed aways a dead jacana, | 


and he looked so well, as he sat by the window) same enclosure with several others whose owners 
reading, that his mother must be excused for feel- | were rebels. The first had seen service under his 
ing a good deal of pride in her son. She was not country’s flag, and was disgusted at the insult. 
apt to yield to any over indulgence of feeling, but | en ped poy rg © a ad er yao A ag heap 
it was such a pleasure to wait upon him, to see him | °**" An gpay wtemye eee! pte om 
lechiag 0 well, Gan dhe Guaght tend Gen dhe vain. With a face of preternatural length, and his 


posterjors turned persistently in their direction, he 
would not ask him to take up all the old homely | thrust his neck over the fence towards Uncle Sam’s 
duties of a chore boy. She therefore carried on a| guard house, and waited with all the dignity of a 
consultation with her daughters, in an undertone, | — ~~ Pracwons of a mule for his deliver- 
about a bedstead that must be taken down and put | Satins enh cent let him wall fe bs See 
up again before night, for expected guests. There} hot to me. } 
was oven wood to split, too. | 

“It is too bad I forgot it until the men were all | “WHAR IS YOU?” 
off for the day. What shall we do?” A correspondent in the army of the Union now in 

Susan and Harriet exchanged perplexed glances. | Tennessee writes: 

“A consultation ?” spoke up Arthur, not half so} During the pursuit that followed the battle of 
busy with his book as he had seemed. “Why not Shiloh the body-servant of Gen. Bragg was cap- 
send for me. Young doctors like to be called in ‘ued: Being brought before Gen. Buell, he was 
seneiieiien con Sean questioned as to incidents of the battle. Among 

pean ik. i ‘other things, he said: “Dem gun-boats of yourn 

Not in cases of housework,” laughed out Susan.’ is mighty institutions. De night arter the battle, 
“I can cord a bed, or split oven wood as well as 


| when the secess ware in your tents, s’posin’ dey 
Lever could. Much learning ought not to make | Would have a fine time, de big guns on the boats 
-one useless.” 


| would go boom. Dena big shell would come up 


+00 





And while he talked, Dr. Platt was donning | SN ae en aae 


, d in’ the secess and sayin’, ‘Whar is you! whar is 
Jather’s old jacket and Susan’s long apron. He you.” and wharever it would find a big crowd it! 


would drop right down thar.” The deep voice of 
the old negro so closely imitated the whirr of a 
large shell that the assembled Generals burst into a 
hearty laugh. 
en 
A CHILD’S DEATH. 

An English laborer, whose child was suddenly killed 
by the falling of a beam, wrote the following lines, sug- 
gested by the melancholy event: 

Sweet, laughing child '—the cottage door 
Stands free and open now, 

But O, its sunshine gilds no more 
The gladness of thy brow! 

Thy merry step hath passed away— 

Thy laughing sport is hushed for aye. 

Thy mother by the fireside sits, 
And listens for thy call ; 

And slowly—slowly, as she knits, 
Her quiet tears now fall— 

Her little hindering thing is gone, 

And undisturbed she may work on! 


44>» 
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BREAKING ORDERS. 


During the advance from Nashville Gen. Rose- 
crans had given orders that no fires should be built. 
He had a habit of riding around the outposts of the 
army to observe how his orders were kept. So, on 
the 29th of December, 1862, while riding along the 
top of a hill, alone, on the very extremity of our 
right, just below him, he saw a fire, with a party of 
men gathered round it. 

“Hallo, boys! what regiment do you belong to?” 

“Second Michigan infantry,” replied the soldiers, 
not knowing who he was, as, owing to the dark- 
ness, they could only see he was a mounted man, 
and no more. 

“Haven’t you heard the orders about making 
fires, boys ?” 

“Yes; but we thought we would make a little 
coffee. Besides, the ‘Butternuts’ can’t see us here.” 

Just as he said this a shell from one of the ene- 
my’s batteries, the gunners of which had observed 
the light, fell into the very centre of the little 
crowd, and bursting, killed and wounded four of 
them. i 

“That’s right, boys!” cried the General; “make 
your coffee, break the orders, and catch the shells !” 








ANECDOTE. 

Dr. Wall, some time Bishop of Norwich, was as 
humble and courteous as he was learned and devout, 
and had, in a very large degree, the qualifications 
of a good bishop. In reference to injuries he re- 
ceived he used to say, “I would suffer a thousand 
wrongs rather than do one; I would suffer a hun- 
dred rather than return one; and endure many 
rather than complain of one, or obtain my right by 
contending; for I have always observed that con- 
tending with one’s superiors is foolish; with one’s 
equals, is dubious; and with one’s inferiors is mean- 
spirited and sordid. Suits at law might be some- 
times necessary, but he had need be more than a 
man who could manage them with justice and in- 
nocence.” 

ee 
EXTRAORDINARY DEATH. 

The Toulon journals relate as follows an extra- 
ordinary story : 

A man named Durand, met with his death in an 
extraordinary manner. He was amusing himself 
with fishing in the dock from a narrow floating raft, 
when, having caught a mullet and not knowing 
where to put it, to prevent it escaping into the wa- 
ter, he conceived the idea of holding it between his 
teeth while he baited his hook. The fish, strug- 

ling in the convulsions of death, ended by slipping 
its head first into the mouth of the man and then 
down his throat, completely filling up the cavity. 
The man rushed out of the dock for medical aid, 
but soon dropped dead from suffocation. 
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. “TWO SCENTS.” 

A handsome young Englishman, making a call 
at a house in Washington, where there resided sev- 
eral young ladies, suddenly discovered that he had 
come out without his purse. The prettiest of the 
ladies said, “Shall I loan you a dollar?” “Would 
you?” was the reply. The doMar was produced 
from the charming porte monnaie, and the beautiful 
American said, laughingly, “I must have interest, 
you know, when you return it.” The Englishman 
called the next day, repaid the dollar, and placing 
a couple of exquisitely cut bottles of perfume on 
the table, added, “And there is the interest—two 
scents.” 





ee 
OLD-FASHIONED. 
A gentleman states that, when a boy, he was one 
day in the office of his grandfather, who held a po- 
sition under the Federal government, and wishing 


to write, he was about taking a sheet of letter pa- | ™¢ste# 


per from the desk. 

‘What are you about there ?” said the old gen- 
tleman. 

“Getting a sheet of paper,” said he. 

“Put it back, sir; put it back,” exclaimed the 
strictly honest official, “that paper belongs to the 
government of the United States.” 


+> 


LAW FOR DRUNEKARDS. 


In a Public House Act in the province of Canter- 
bury, New Zealand, there is a clause providing 
that, if it is proved to the satisfaction of two jus- 
tices that any person has become an habitual drunk- 
ard, the justices are to issue and send to every 
public house and publish in every newspaper a no- 
tice prohibiting all persons from supplying him 
with spirituous or fermented liquors, except upon 
the certificate of medical practitioners. The penalty 
for their knowingly supplying him is fine or impris- 
onment. The notice continues in force for two 
years. 





<3or 


Tue editor of the Worcester Spy has had the 
high felicity of tasting a bit of the Prince of Wales’ 
wedding cake, sent home by our consul at Dublin. 
He says it is very rich, but after all, it is no better 
than honest Yankee wedding cake. 





PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS and Private individuals who cont 
plate replenishing their libraries are kindly invited to give coi 
first call. I keep, in addition to my own issues, the books on 
the Publishing Societies, as during the past ten years. "a 
heplan I have of late adopted, of giving a trade discoun; 
Sabbath Schools, gives universal favor. Any school sending 
ther ewn Catalogue, jicating the amount they wish to 2° 
vest, can have the selection made for them with the priviie _ 
returning any books they choose to reject after an examinay hog 
This new feature of trade commends itself to all our Sabbar 
school friends, and I am constantly supplying libraries oy ihe 
principle in all parts of New England. “ 


at HENRY HOYT, 9 Coxxuny, 








GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS FOR THEF 


A 
either of which will be sent by mail, post-paid, on reeej MILy, 


price siihieics 

LESSONS AT THE CROSS; or, Spiritual Truths Familia, 
Exhibited in their Relations to Christ. By Samuel Hopkind 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


An excellent and popular book. 
EVENINGS WITH THE DOCTRINES. By Nehemiah Adans 
D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1,25. " 
RELIGIVUUS PROGRESS; Discourses on the Develop 
the Christian Character. By Wm. R. Williams, D. b 
cloth, 85 cents. 
THE BETTER LAND; or, the Believer's Journey and Futur 
Home. By A. C. Thompson, D. D. 12me, cloth, 85 cents 
KITTO’S POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL LitER,. 
TURE, by John Kitto, D. D. With 500 Illustrations. 80, 8lzp 
Cloth, $3,00. ?. 
MALCOM’S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. By Howard yy. 
com, D. D. 1émo, cloth, 60 cents. 
MOTHERS OF THE WISE AND GOOD. By Jabez Bums,p 
D. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. — 
MY MOTHER; or, Recollections of Maternal Influence, By 
New England Clergyman. 12mo, cloth, 7% cents. 
THE CHURCH IN EARNEST. By Rev.John A. James, lim, 
cloth, 40 cents. ° 
CHRISTIAN PROGRESS. By John A. James, 18mo, cloth, 4 


cents. 
MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, late missionary y 
Burmah. With an Introductory Essay, by Wm. K. Williams 
D.D. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. , 
A WREATH AROUND THE CROSS; or, Scripture Truths p. 
lustrated. By Rev. A. Morton Brown, l6mo, cloth, 60 cents, 
A LAMP TO THE PATH; or, the Bible in the Heart, the Home 
and the Market-place. By W.K. Tweedie, D.D. 16mo, doi! 


63 cents. 
SEEv-TIME AND HARVEST; or, Sow Well and Reap We, 
A Book for the Young. 1l6mo, cloth, 63 cents, ; 
THE GUIDING STAR; or, the Bible God’s Message. By Louis, 
Payson Hopkins. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents 
PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or, Book of Hom 
Entertainmentand Instruction. By 8. Prout Newcombe. With 
numerous Iliustrations. 16mo,eloth,75 cents. 
KIND WORDS FOR CHILDREN, to Guide them to the Pay 
of Peace. By Rev Harvey Newcomb. Il6nio, cloth, 42 cents, 
AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. By Mn. 
Oliphant. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. 


TENE of 
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EVERY ONE HIS OWN PRINTER, 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS, 
COMBINING BOTH PLEASURE AND Prorir. 
AN IRON PRINTING PRESS FOR 87,00, 
NEW AND IMPROVED PRESSES. 
THE CHEAPEST AND BEST IN THE Wort. 
Printing OGie0, We. V..ccccocccccescecccccces Twelve Dollars, 
Press, 5 by 6 inches 


DOG GE Re ccccoccesesss 
Ink Roller.....cccccccccccce 25| F 







eccccccccces Twenty-two Dollars. 


Marble Slab.. 
Can ot Ink. 
Chase...... 
Furniture 





SOR eee eee eee ee eeceeereseeeeseeseees 





No. 2 Press with No. 1 office, without No. 1 Press.......... 
No. 1 Press, partly wood, old style 


PO eee eee rere reese eeaaesessennn: 


LOWE'S IMPROVED PRINTING PRESSES are THE Bast 
CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE portable Card and Job Presses eve 
made, and have been awarded Silver Medals. You will finds 
Press a source of pleasure and profit, by printing for yourselfo 
your neighbors.’ A comfortable living may be obtained in any 
town, city or village, with a small outlay for press and typa. 
The Press isso simple a boy or girl of twelve can do comma 
and fancy printing with ease. Cards, Bill Heads, Labels, Circ 
lars, &c., can be printed at a trifling expense. 

PRICE OF PRESSES ; No. 1, $7; No. 2, $12; No. 3, $18; No. 4,$4 
PRICE OF PRINTING OFFices, including Press: No. 1, $12; No.3 
$22; No. 3, $32; No.4, $42. 


LOWE PRESS COMPANY, 


5i—ly 13 WATER STREET, BOSTOX. 





AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 


Is a concentrated extract of Para Sarsaparilla, so combinel 
with other substances of still greater alterative power as to afford 
an effective antidote for diseases Sarsaparilla is reputed to cure. 
Such a remedy is surely wanted by those who suffer from Sim- 
mous complaints, and that one which will accomplish their curt 
must prove of immense service to this large class of our afflicted 
fellow-citizens. How pletely t d will do it has 
been proven by experiment on many of the worst cases to be 
found in the following complaints :— 

SCROFULA AND ScrROFULOUS COMPLAINTS, ERUPTIONS 4D 
ERUPTIVE DISEASBS, ULCERS, PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, TUMORS, SALT 
RHEUM, SCALD HeaD, SYPHILIS AND SYPHILITIC AFFECTIONS, 
MERCURIAL DisEase, Dropsy. NEURALGIA OR Tic DOLORSUl, 
DesiLity, DYSPEPSIA AND INDIGESTION, ERYSIPELAS, ROSE 08 
St. ANTHONY's FIRE, and indeed the whole class of complaills 
arising from ImpCRITY OF THE BLOOD. 

This compound will be found a great promoter of health, whet 
taken in the spring, to expel the foul humors which fester in the 
blood at that season ofthe year. By the timely expulsion of thea 
many rankiing disorders are nipped in the bud. Multitudes ca, 
by the aid of this remedy, spare themselves from the endurance 0! 
foul eruptions and ulcerous sores, through which the system wil 
strive to rid itself of corruptions, if not assisted to do this throust 
tke natural channels of the body by an alterative medicine. 
Cleanse out the vitiated blood whenever you find its impurities 
bursting through the skin in pimples, eruptions or sores ; cleans 
it when you find it is obstructed and sluggish in the veins ; cleans 
it whenever it is foul, and your feelings will tell you when. Evet 
where no particular disorder is felt, people enjoy better health, and 
live longer, for cleansing the blood. Kee blood healthy, a2 
allis well; but with the pabulum of life disordered, there can 
no lasting health. Sooner or later something must go wrong, and 

t hinery of life is disordered or overthrown. 

During late years the public has been misled by large bottles, 
| gag = to give a quart of Extract of Sarsaparilla for one del- 

r. Most of these have been frauds upon the sick, for they 20% 
only contain little, if any Sarsaparilla, but often no curative pm 
—- whatever. Hence, bitter and painful disappointment hss 
followed the use of the various extracts of Sarsaparilla which 
fiood the market, until the name itself is justly despised, and bas 
become synonymous with imposition and cheat. Still we call this 

is parilla, and intend to supply such a remedy # 
shall rescue the name from the load of obloquy which rests upol 
it. And we think we have ground for believing it has virtues 
which are irresistible by the ordinary run of the disease it is i 
tended to cure. 

Price $1 per Bottle; Six Bottles in one package, $5. 


PREPARED BY 
J.C. AYER & CO., Loweti, Mass. 


Qa Sold by WEEKS & POTTER at Wholesale, and at Retsil 
by all Druggists. 15-20 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER; 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love --- No Sectart 
anism, No Controversy: 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MASS., 
No. 22 School Street. 
PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. 


$1,25 will invariably be charged if payment is not made withit 
one month of th 

















e commencement of the subscription year- 





Boump Votumzs, Price $1,25. 
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